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FROM THE EDITOR... 

I will keep this section short as there is much 'good stuff 1 to come. 
Some of you may notice that this issue is heavily weighted with articles 
on birds and birding. You may wonder if it is some subversive plot to turn 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club into an ornithological group instead of a 
true naturalists' group. Not so! The simple truth is that we print what 
we get and this month, the birders came through with the articles. Rick 
Ludkin is doing considerable groundwork to solicit articles covering a more 
diverse field of interests. Meanwhile, those of you who think there should 
be more emphasis on botany, or reptiles and amphibians, or whatever... put 
your pen to paper and drop us an article! 

I would like to wish everyone who takes the time to read the Wood Duck, 
a very happy holiday season and all the be t in the New Year. 

Margaret Mackenzie 

****************** 


ISSUES IN THE NEWS... 

FREEZE OR FRY: WHAT DIRECTION IS OUR CLIMATE TAKIN G? 

Margaret Mackenzie 

The winter of 1982 was exceptionally mild and talk was heard of the 
warming trends of the greenhouse effect. Last winter was exceedingly cold 
and discussion shifted to the return of an ice age. Predictions for the 
climatic future are as many as they are varied. Let's examine some factors 
influencing our climate. 

1. Greenhouse effect - Solar energy comes to the earth in the form of short¬ 
wave radiation. Some is absorbed, some is remitted back to the atmosphere 

in the form of longwave radiation. Portions of this longwave radiation are 
re-radiated back to the earth's surface by the carbon dioxide in the atmos¬ 
phere. The atmosphere thus acts as a greenhouse. The greater the build up 
of carbon dioxide, theoretically, the warmer the earth should become. Since 
carbon dioxide levels are continually rising this could lead to the following 
consequences: severe drought in the prairies, melting of the polar ice cap 
with the resultant flooding of coastal areas, increased forest fire hazard 
and insect infestations, increased evaporation which could decrease Great 
Lakes outflow by as much as 20%. 

2. Sunspot Activity - Fluctuations of solar energy occur in 11 and 22 year 
cycles related to sunspot activity. Recent climatic extremes may simply be a 
result of this type of fluctuation. 

3. Milankovitch Variations - This concerns variation in the tilt of the 
earth's axis and wobbles in the earth's orbit which affect the amount of 
solar radiation reaching the earth's surface. These variations correlate 
to the previous ice ages and, if the cycle continues, would put us 11,000 
years into the present interglacial (a warming period which lasts about 
10,000 - 12,000 years). That's right, we could be entering a new ice age! 

4. Volcanic Erruption - Volcanic erruptions spew sulphur aerosols or ash 
into the air. This blocks solar radiation. The erruption of Mount Tambora 
in 1815 has been credited with lowering worldwide temperatures over a two 
year period by 1.4 - 2.4 degrees C, severely affecting agriculture. Increased 
volcanic activity (or nuclear warfare) would result in a cooler climate. 

These are just four of many factors in the complicated climatic picture. 

So which will it be - freeze of fry? Probably neither in our lifetime. As 
Kenneth Hare writes in the Canadian Geographic (article listed below) "I'd 
read articles about climatic changes with skepticism...one has to realize 
that this is a complicated subject in which it is easier to be sensational 
and wrong than to be sobersides - and right!" 

For further reference 

Hare, Kenneth, "Confusion about climate; what is happening?" Canadian 
Geographic Dec.81/Jan.82, pp. 48-53. 

, "The Greenhouse Effect" Nature Canada Oct,/Dec. 1984 pp. 2-18. 


Morin, Drian 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB HELD AT 

THE ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS CENTRE, BUR LI NGTON, ONTARIO ON MONDAY . NOVEMBER 12/8 4 

Approximately 175 people attended the meeting, Percy and Betty Wykes 
greeted members as they arrived. 

Bruce Duncan opened the meeting by welcoming all those attending. He 
then thanked the outgoing board members for their work over the last year. 

He also thanked Phyllis Vair for volunteering to look after the name tags. 

The wordings for the proposed change in By-law number 1 were read. Moved 
by David Stubbing and seconded by Jo Harschnitz that the first wording, i.e. 
a nominating committee of three plus the past president,be selected for the 
amended By-law. Marion Shivas moved that the wording be amended to include 
"If the past president cannot serve on the nominating committee, then a replace 
ment shall be appointed by the board". This was seconded by Joan Peters and ■ 
was carried. The motion as amended was defeated, however. 

Moved by Bob Curry and seconded by Norman Ralston that the second wording, 
i.e. a nominating committee of two plus the past president, be selected for 
the amended By-law. Moved by Marion Shivas and seoonded by Margaret Mackenzie 
that the vrording be amended to include "If the past president cannot serve on 
the nominating committee, then a replacement shall be appointed by the board," 
The amendment carried as did the amended motion. 

John Cooper of the Niagara Falls Natiure Club outlined the program for 
the Nature Workshop which the Niagara Falls Nature Club is holding next 
Saturday, November 17, 1904. He urged some of the members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Cl,ub to attend. 

Bruce Duncan announced that a copy of the Living Bird Quarterly was 
on display in the foyer. He asked members to look at it and let him know 
if they felt that subscribing to it would be worthwhile. He also noted that 
an article concerning Peter Hamel had been posted on the bulletin board. 

As in the past, the social committee is asking members to donate home¬ 
made cookies for the December general meeting. Bruce Duncan asked members 
who are willing to bring cookies to let Marie Demone, the Social Director, 
know. 

1 ester Thosn hod a supply, of the FCN Conference ' U5 program and -re ;i- •- 
Stration for:., available for distribution. 

Bruce Duncan announced that the RBG library would be open at the close 
of the meeting to allow members to view the display of Watercolours by Joy 
Laking. 

Nancy Lyne introduced the speakers for the evening. Kaye and Larry 
McKeever. Larry introduced the program by reviewing some of the history 
behind the Owl Rehabilitation Research Centre which they operate. Kaye 
followed with an educational and entertaining slide show about owls and 
their behaviour. Judging from the questions, the laughter, and the applause, 
the program was very well received by those in attendance. 

Bruce Duncan thanked the McKeevers for their excellent presentation 
and gave them a cheque to be added to the Endowment Fund for the Owl Reha¬ 
bilitation Research Foundation. 

A brief announcement was made concerning a cleanup planned for the 
Short Hills Sanctuary on Sunday, November 18, 1984. The meeting was then 
adjourned to the foyer where those attending were served coffee and donuts 
by the Social Committee. 

Margaret Doekes, Secretary. 

Anyone wishing to make a tax deductible donation to the Endowment Fund 
which Kaye & Larry McKeever have set up to ensure the continuance of 
their work may do so by writing: The Owl Rehabilitation Research 
Foundation, R. R. #1, Vineland Station, Ontario LOR 2E0. 
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NOCTURNAL ATLASSING IN DIG TROUT LAKE; DEARS AND OTHER SCARES 

by Mike Furber 

In the Big Trout Lake Area of Kenora District, I spent a month from 
mid June to mid July collecting data for the Ontario Bird Breeding Atlas pro¬ 
ject. When asked what the most exciting experience was during this time, 

I didn't have to think long for'an answer. Though there were many memorable 
experiences, one stands out as being particularly special... and, of course, 
exciting. It happened on Garrett Lake about 50 miles west of Big Trout Lake 
on 28 June 1984. Just a couple of days earlier, we had been flown in by 
float plane to spend the week atlassing at this lake, which I had chosen 
earlier by scanning the topographical maps. Garrett Lake was chosen because 
it appeared to offer the most habitat diversity of all the lakes within 
the "100 km block" assigned to us. 

That special day began with a bright morning of superb atlassing. We 
were up at 3:30 a.m. and it wasn't long before we had breeding evidence for 
LeConte's Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Northern Parula, Cape May Warbler, Canada 
Warbler, Common Yellowthroat, White-winged Crossbill, Pileated Woodpecker, 
and Red-necked Grebe among many others. Of common occurrence were: Tennessee, 
Orange-crowned, Magnolia, Yellow-rumped, Palm, and Bay-breasted Warblers, 
along with Lincoln's Sparrows, Pine Siskins, Boreal Chickadees, Gray Jays, 
Common Ravens, and Bald Eagles to name a few. The same day I enjoyed watching 
an Osprey fishing while a Bald Eagle perched close by waiting for the chance 
to raid the Osprey of his catc' . The Bald Eagle's nest was located a couple 
of days later. An adult Northern Goshawk was unbelievably and successfully 
opposed by a female Mallard protecting her downy young: The Goshawk tried 
several times to snatch one of the brood, but was unsuccessful to the credit 
of the persistent mother. Later that day I sat in the evening sun on a 
rocky point near camp which was on the north end of a large island situated 
toward the south end of the lake. While updating field notes and listening 
to a Pied-billed Grebe calling from across the southwest bay, I decided to 
set out to canoe-atlas around the lake throughout the night before me. 

A beautiful bright sunny evening gave way to a spectacular sunset just 
after 10 p.m. No wonder this is called sunset country! I finished my evening 
tea by the dying flames of the campfire while a Swainson's Thrush sang the 
last of its serenade. Around 11 p.m. I found myself paddling alone, due 
north from camp. With a topographic map on the canoe floor along with flash¬ 
light and compass, I continued to navigate northward for a short period of 
time. The northwestern sky was becoming a deep red. As the stars became 
visible I spotted Ursa major thereby locating Polaris, the North Star, which 
would aid as a travel guide throughout the night. The water began to calm 
down: only a light northerly breeze remained bringing nothing but silence. 

But wait.,.no...there was something...something calling! A bell-like repe¬ 
titious "tinging" coming from the northwest. I steered the canoe bow toward 
the fading sunset. As I paddled closer, the sound became more audible. It 
followed a pattern of repretitious groups of "too" notes, each group con¬ 
sisting of about 7 or 8 notes with the notes uttered more rapidly toward 
the end of each group. After a careful 2 mile paddle in the dark, my hasty 
and noisy arrival told me that the shoreline of my destination was rocky. 

The mysterious calling continued, so mechanical and yet so beautiful. A 
LeConte's Sparrow gave its subtle, two-noted, grasshopper-like buzz a little 
further south along the west shore - yet a third location for LeConte's 
Sparrow on the same lake! At the moment, though, my main interest was 
directed to the monotonous, "tinging" call: I hoped it to be that of the 
Boreal Owl, but wasn't absolutely sure. I hadn't had contact before with 
Boreal Owls calling on their breeding grounds nor had studied their calls on 
tape. I judged the persistent caller to be within about 50 feet or so from 
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Nocturnal Atlassing in Dig Trout Lake; Dears and Other Scares (continued) 
the shoreline. However, I searched in vain with the flashlight among the 
aspens and spruces lining the shore, hoping to find the mysterious caller 
without leaving the security of the canoe. 

I must confess that although a naturalist with a special interest in 
nocturnal wildlife, I still get a leery feeling about walking into an unknown 
wooded area at night. What made it seem worse, was the fact that I had not 
explored this part of the lake earlier to see it in daylight. The mental 
debate that took place on the shoreline in the comforts of the canoe did not 
last long. I scolded myself for even considering not to enter the woods: 
after all, it was my duty as a dedicated', "professional atlasser" to confirm 
positive identification wherever possible. Moreover, deep within me there 
was a keen feeling of curiosity and adventure pulling me from the canoe. That 
did it! 

After pulling the canoe up on shore quietly or at least attempting to be 
quiet, I set into the woods armed with flashlight and binoculars. My progress 
was immediately cut short. Several explosions of "whirring" startled me! 
Rushing air hit my face simultaneously. I jumped nervously before I realized 
that it was only a family of Ruffed Grouse, Each of them took off one or two 
at a time just in front of my feet. I initially thought I had walked into a 
mine field! For me, one grouse exploding into the air during the day is 
enough of a surprise, but half a dozen taking off from under your feet at 
night is down right hard on the heart. Before I fully recovered from this 
incident, not more than 10 feet away a Black Bear was stirred by my intrusion. 
Fortunately, thg bear was putting as much distance between us as possible, 
his loud crashing foot steps were lost to my ears in a matter of a few seconds. 
This didn't help matters for my present nervous condition. Now I felt a numb 
feeling all over as a rapid tingling rushed up and down my spine. Despite 
these two loud interruptions and much to my amazement the mysterious, stubborn 
caller continued. Dare I continue on? I did. 

By now the enticing call had "hypnotized" me. The caller was indeed 
about 50 feet from the shore. I searched for about 40 minutes amongst an 
almost pure stand of mature Trembling Aspen with a considerably thick under¬ 
story. It was beginning to look as though I would never locate the caller, 
but in due tithe, two little white flashes caught my eyes as the beam of my 
flashlight revealed the "hypnotizer". To my delight, not more than 40 feet 
up in a mature aspen, close to the main trunk, sat a Boreal Owl, juat as I 

had hoped. He glanced down at me casually, still calling. The whitish 

facial disks were outlined by dark facial borders. The brown vertical 
streaking on the whitish breast was also noted. The beak was light coloured. 
The call itself was so distinctive and quite different from that of the 
Northern Saw-whet Owl. This identification was confirmed. I was indeed 
pleased realizing that few have had the privilege of seeing and hearing a 
Boreal Owl on its breeding grounds in the real Taiga. 

After all this excitement, I duddenly realized that I had lost my sense 
of direction. It was a relief to find the compass in my jacket pocket. With 

the aid of the compass I found my way back to the shoreline only to find the 

canoe gone! As it turned out, I had arrived further north on the shoreline 
at a place that resembled the spot where I had pulled the canoe ashore. 

The canoe was located a little further south along the shoreline exactly 
where it had been left. To avoid this little problem I should have taken 
a compass bearing on going into the woods even for juat a mere 50 feet. It 
was the searching for the owl that no doubt caused me to loose my sense of 
direction. 

With renewed appreciation for the security of the canoe I pushed off from 
shore. The LeConte's Sparrow was no longer calling, but the Boreal Owl con- 
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Nocturnal Atlassing in P 0 Trout Lake; Bears and Other Scare s(continued) 
tinued tirelessly; However, the spell was broken for I had found him! The 
call faded away behind me as I steered the canoe to the northeast to explore 
another arm of Garrett Lake, hoping to hear and locate a Great Gray Owl. 

The Aurora borealis put on a magnificant display. Although all in white, 
the brilliance of the display was awesome, almost frightening. The lake 
reflected the display creating the feeling of suspension in eternal space. 

A few bats were sweeping past my ears, no doubt curious of my being. No moon 
shone in the sky. The faint reddish glow in the north continued moving east¬ 
ward. The air was damp. The silence was so loud that my ears rang as they 
craved for something to fill them. It seemed as though the northern lights 
could be heard crackling! 

It was almost a relief when the northeastern sky began to brighten sil¬ 
houetting the familiar spire-shaped spruce tops, Swainson's Thrushes and 
White-throated Sparrows were the first to fill the silence with their morning 
songs which were more beautiful and welcome to my ears than ever before! 

I knew right then and there that this night would be something special in my 
memory, never to be forgotten. It seemed as if the loons x-miled in agreement 
with my thoughts as I headed south back to a more familiar world, 

******************* 

10 YEARS AGO... 

The December issue of the Wood Duck for 1974 contains a description, 
written by Robert Curry, of a "pelagic" boat trip on Lake Ontario. Twenty-four 
birders tossed bread and frozen fish from a cold and wet deck. Their efforts 
were rewarded by the sighting of a dark-phase adult Parasitic Jaeger, two 
adult light-phase Parasitic Jaegers, Sabine Gulls, Northern Phalaropes, 
Franklin's Gulls, and one Bonaparte's Gull. 

******************* 

FIELD TRIP REPORT... 

October 13, 1984: George Meyers led a Hike in the Niagara Penninsula on a 
foggy, mild morning. Notable species were a ring-necked pheasant, a chestnut 
tree(castanea dentata), burning bush (euonymus atropurpureus) and big shell- 
bark hickory (carya laciniosa). The highlights were a cherry birch(betula 
lenta) - the only known location in Canada, and being treated by George to 
fresh Paw Paw fruits right off the tree(Asimina triloba) - three sites ware- 
found for these during the day. It was noted that George demonstrated the 
"marvelous skill of getting people to think about what they had seen...to 
get actively involved in the marvels of nature". Thanks George. 

****************** 

N OTICE OF MONTHLY MEETING 

Time Monday, December 10, 1984 - 8 p.m. 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

Program "Alaska" a presentation by Robert Bateman 
DON'T MISS THIS SPECIAL MEETING ! 

Your donation of cookies or squares would be appreciated 

to add to the festivities of the social hour. 

Call Marie Demone at 521-9749. 


C* n 
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WINTER BIRDING IN FLORIDA 

by Dennis & Gwen Lewington 

This is a tale by two novice bird watchers, who started down 1-75 to 
Florida, around the middle of February 1984. 

Along the way we observed many Red-Tailed Hawks and American Kestrels, 
Turkey Vultures overhead and Red-winged Blackbirds already staking out their 
territories along the way. 

Near Tifton, Georgia, x^e stopped for a picnic lunch. It was still fairly 
cool, but approximately 300 Robins were searching for their lunch on the 
grass near us. While there, we also spotted a pair of Cardinals, Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers, Yellow Rumped Warblers, A broxmi Thrasher, Rufous Sided Tox^hee, 
Mockingbird, Common Flicker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and a Catbird. It was 
an interesting way to enjoy a lunch break. 

Manasota Key (south of Venice ) 

Our accommodations for the first week were ocean front on the Gulf,x>;ith 
the Inland Waterxtfay just across the road out back. Each morning a male Car¬ 
dinal xtfould sound a nex-7 day joined by the singing of a Carolina Wren, We 
x^atched this pair of Wrens building their nest in a thicket, while a Blue- 
gray C-atcatcher and a Hermit Thrush scurried about. The area was alive with 
both Ground and Mourning Doves. 

Many hours were spent walking the beach. Each morning a Great Blue Heron, 
x^e nicknamed "Cecil", xrould wait patiently near the fishermen for a free meal. 
Besides being an excellent shelling area, this beach xtfas also great for shore 
birds as we were in an isolated area. Some of the species we observed were 
Ruddy Turnstones, Black-bellied and semipalmated Plovers, Sanderlings. Royal, 
Common, and Sandwich Terns, and Laughing Gulls, and Broxm Pelicans in flocks 
gliding just above the surface of the water. 

Along the inland waterway were Double-crested Cormorants drying on the 
pilings and Dolphin x^ere visible surfacing in the water. Five Bobwhite 
hurried across the road one day while x^e were driving to see a Bald Eagle's 
nest. With our scope, we would see two young Eaglets bobbing their heads 
xtfhile the adult pair guarded the nest from a large dead tree. 

J. N. "Ding" Darling National Wildlife Refuge (west of Fort Meyers ) 

This Refuge is on Sanibel Island and is a must for anyone travelling near 
this area. On the way we spotted a Pileated Woodpecker on a palm tree at 
close range. There is a five mile long road through the Refuge and you can 
stop your car at any time and get out for closer viextfing of the wildlife, 
and what wildlife we saw...White Ibis, Yellox^-crowned and Black-croxxmed Night 
Herons; Great Blue, Little Blue, Louisiana, and Green Herons; Blue-winged 
and Green-winged teals; Shovelers, Common Gallinules, Red Breasted and Common 
Mergansers, Black Shimmers, American Coots, Mottled Ducks, Pied-Billed Grebes; 
o Great, Snoxtfy, and Reddish Egrets, and the endangered Wood Stork who is slightly 

clumsy on land but so graceful in flight with his beautiful black and white 
wings. However, the highlight of the day had to be finally seeing the Roseate 
Spoonbills, What a magnificent sight they made gliding overhead with their 
deep pink wings gloxtfing in the sunlight. 

Myakka River State Park (east of Sarasota) 

It was a beautiful, bright sunny day on our drive over and we spotted the 
first Eastern Bluebird of our trip. Other birds added j our list were the 
Loggerhead Shrike, Belted Kingfisher, Eastern Meadowlark, Black Vulture and 
Cattle Egrets, changing into their breeding plummage, dotting the roadside 
ditches. 

Myakka is a large 28,000 acre Florida State Park. It has lakes, rivers, 
marshes, hammocks and prairies. Wild pigs roam in the park and do much 
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Winter Birding In Florida (continued) 

damage uprooting the vegetation. We saw four of these pigs while hiking one 
of the many trails. 

Out on the lake were hundreds of American Wigeon. Glossy Ibis waded 
in the shallow water, and Killdeer and Spotted Sandpipers searched the mud 
flats. A pair of Osprey sat on their nest and a Bald Eagle soared overhead. 

We watched a pair of Eastern Phoebe's catching insects and heard a Great 
Horned Owl hooting just as the sun was starting to set, 

Everglades National Park 

On our way along the Tamiami Trail we stopped at Shark Valley and rented 
a bicycle and started out on the fifteen mile long trail. Many Boat-tailed 
Grackles were seen, the female being quite conspicuous with her rusty breast. 
Along the way we watched the Everglade Kite gliding in the breeze looking 
for apple snails. At many spots along this trail Alligators were sunning 
themselves, half lying on the trail. At the halfway point, an Observation 
Tower allows a splendid view of the grassy Everglade plains. About twenty 
more Alligators could be seen below the Tower. On the way back we stopped to > 
watch a Doe feeding her Fawn, and were amazed at the thousands of Tree Swallows 
overhead, almost blackening the sky. 

We spent the next four days in the Park with accommodations at the 
Flamingo Inn, which is situated on Florida Bay at the southernmost tip of 
the Everglades, Every morning from our window we watched a Great White Heron 
on the shore, while White Pelicans sat on a sandy shoal beyond. Other shore 
birds that were feeding included the Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs and the 
Long-billed and short-billed Dowitchers. Large flocks of Black Skimmers 
kept flying back and forth skimming the surface of the water in search of 
food. 

Two interesting birding spots in this Park were Eco Pond and Mrazek Pond. 
Forster's Terns dove for feed hitting the surface with a great splash. Purple 
Gallinules waded in the shallow water and a Virginia Rail and a Sora were 
spotted in the reeds. Perched in the trees around both these Ponds were 
Roseate Spoonbills, looking like pink cotton candy floss. Red-shouldered 
Hawks were plentiful and a Marsh Hawk was seen sitting on the ground, while 
several Smooth-billed Anis were perched in a tree. 

This Park is very large at 1.4 million acres and offers many nature trails 
with hikes ranging from \ mile to several miles in length. The Anhinga 
Trail was well named as many anhingas were visible, some sitting on nests 
while others sat drying their wings in the warm sun, after coming out of the 
water. An American Bittern blended in with the tall grass and was well 
hidden, with many people passing by not noticing him. Several Warblers were 
seen as we hiked the many trails including the Common Yellowthroat, Black 
and White, Prairie, Palm and the Yellow-throated. 

One morning while driving in the Everglades, three White-crowned Pigeons 
flew very quickly over the road, and there was no mistaking their White Crown. 

We searched and searched for a Painted Bunting but all in vain. However, 
the highlight of the Everglades had to be the Vermilion Flycatcher, He 
attracted several bird watchers as he darted for insects in a grassy meadow. 
What a pretty sight. (A new lifer) 

Leaving the Everglades, we travelled north through the centre of 
Florida to St. Petersburg. Along the way we saw two Armadillo on the 
shoulder and many Opossum (road kills). 

We stopped to visit the Suncoast Seabird Sanctuary, which is located 
right on the Gulf of Mexico in Indian Shores. This Sanctuary is a non¬ 
profit organization dedicated to the rehabilitation of sick and injured wild 
birds. Many species of birds were being cared for,including a Sandhill Crane, 
two Gannets, two Roseate Spoonbills and several Owl and Hawk species. It 
was a splendid opportunity to observe these birds close up. 

So ends this tale, as we started north again on 1-75. 
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COMMON TERN STUDY... 

REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 

The Canadian Wildlife Service, Ontario Region, is continuing the pro¬ 
gram of color-marking Common Terns at two colonies in the lower Great Lakes 
to determine their post-breeding dispersal, migration routes and winter range. 

In 1931 adults were marked with orange wing-tags and chicks with pink 
tags. Tags were put on both wings of all birds. All tags had combinations 
of letters and numbers (the two tags on any bird each had the same combina¬ 
tion). In addition, all birds received a metal legband on one leg and a 
plastic legband (yellow .th a black horizontal stripe) on the other leg. 

In 1982 many of the adult tagged birds returned to their colonies still 
carrying their tags. The tagged birds appeared fit and nested normally. 

Most tags were still clearly legible and showed little wear. In 1982 bright 
blue wing tags (with black lettering) were put on adult Common Terns and 
black tags (with yellow lettering) on chicks just prior to fledging. 

In 1983 many terns tagged in 1981 and 1982 were back at their colonies. 

In that year red wing tags (with yellow lettering) were put on adult Common 
Terns and green tags (with yellow lettering) on chicks. 

In 1984 several terns tagged as adults in previous years were back at the 
nesting colonies. In addition, a few immatures tagged in 1981 returned to 
nest as adults. In 1984 white tags (with a red trim and red lettering) were 
put on adult Common Terns and yellow tags (with black lettering) on chicks. 

When you observe a tagged tern would you please report the date, location, 
colour of the tag, and, if possible, the number/letter combination to; 

Banding Office, Canadian Wildlife Service, Headquarters, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada K1A 0E7. All reports will be acknowledged. 

******************* 

BREEDING BIRD ATLAS REGION 11 NIAGARA 

Four years of data have now been gathered for the OBBA leaving only one year 
left. Consequently, the maps showing breeding distribution in our area 
at least are approaching their final form. The pair of maps for this month 
show two of our more difficult to find sandpipers (at least evidence of their 
breeding). 

AMERICAN WOODCOCK 

The Woodcock breeds in virtually all the squares in our region. The blank 
squares and possible squares most likely reflect a lack of coverage rather 
than absence of the species. To find this crepuscular bird most easily one 
has to be in its haunts at dawn or dusk. This explains why for the most 
part the possible squares are in the most remote parts of the Peninsula far 
from where most birders live. Actually, the number of confirmed breeding 
squares is remarkably high and reflects the energies of people who have 
walked miles along the edges of swampy woods where the nests or young Wood¬ 
cock are likely to be found. Hopefully, after one more year of fieldwork 
this bird will be at least probable in all our squares. 

COMMON SNIPE 

This bird is much more widespread as a breeder in the Peninsula than I had 
thought. Particularly, in April and May its hollow nuptuals can be heard 
over sedge meadows and flooded pastures anywhere in our region. Some squares 
are too intensively cultivated and may not have such habitat but next year 
will probably add a few squares. It is pleasing to note that such a denizen 
of remote bogs and fens occurs around the most densely populated part of 
Canada. 
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DECEMBER FIELD EVENT 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1984 - G;30 A.M . WINTER DIRDS 

What birds are around at. this time of year? Expect to observe winter 
finches among others in the Sulphur Springs and Ancaster areas. Meet 
by the traffic lights in the University Plaza. No lunch is needed. 

Leader: Bob Curry 648-6895 

*********************** 


TRIP REPORT... 


Location: Woodland Cemetary mostly (moved from Clappison's when weather 


conditions seemed to favour the lower location) 
Date; September 16, 1984 9:00 A.M. - 2 P.M. 

Leader: Dave Copeland (21+or- members in attendance) 


Weather Report; Mild, partly cloudy, 
Noteable Species (Flora & Fauna) 


Double-Cr. Cormorant 3 
Great Blue Heron 2 

Osprey 3 

N. Harrier 3 

Sharp-Sh. Hawk lOOi 

Cooper's Hawk 1 

Broad-Wing Hawk 300* 

Red-tail Hawk 2 

American Kestrel 3 


light winds 


Peregrine Falcon 

1 

Caspian Tern 

1 

Chimney Swift 

30+ 

Ruby-Thr.Hummingbird 

lot 

Eastern Kingbird 

1 

Tree Swallow 

25^ 

Barn Swallow 

5+ 

Cedar Waxwing 

100* 


High Lights: 

Certainly the highlight of this outing was the sighting of the 
Peregrine Falcon. Although the Falcon flew at a great height, 
it remained in view for several minutes and was spotted, I believe, 
by all present. It was originally noticed as it flew near a high 
flying osprey which most of us were watching. Otherwise we may 
have missed itI Being close to the Osprey gave a good size 
comparison. 

"Quotable Quotes": 

"We don't seem to be getting the numbers that they had at Holiday 
Beach earlier this week" - reported to be 96,000 broadwings in 
Peter Whelan's column in the Globe and Mail (Wed. Sept.19/84). 

Other Comments; 

I believe many of those present may have been frustrated because 
good observations of the birds of prey were generally not possible 
due to the great heights at which they flew. Those who stayed 
later (i.e. after 1;00 p.m.) had better views since the altitude 
of the flight was lower later on. 

Report prepared by: 

Denys Gardner 

*********************** 


* 
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NOTES FROM THE SLOUGH FOREST... 

BIRDER'S DILEMMA 

by Rick Ludkin 

Christmas is coming and with it the frenetic rushing around of shop¬ 
ping, If you're buying for a birder, the chore becomes much easier super¬ 
ficially. There're so many books on birds that you would think it would 
be easy to get an appropriate one. However, for the discriminating shopper - 
the one who wants the recipient to use and enjoy the book - the choice 
isn't necessarily easy. This is especially true for the new "field guides" 
that have come onto the market in the last four years. 

First, I guess, I had better define more clearly what afield guide 
is. For me, it's a book that you take with you when you go out("into the 
field") birding (or flowering or snaking or ferning or whatever), to help 
you identify what you see. Thus the book must be readily portable, must 
cover the species you could potentially see, and must contain sufficient 
information, within the constraints of portability, to make a positive 
identification. When you think about it, that's quite a difficult mandate, 
but there are three which I feel, make the grade; 

1) Birds of North America; A Guide to Field Identification by 

Chandler S, Robbins, Bertel Bruun, and Herbert Zim. Golden Press, 
$9,95; 360 pp. 

11) Field Guide to the Birds of North America ; Shirley Scott(editor). 
National Geographic Society. $16.95 (american); 464 pp. 

HI) A Field Guide to the Birds East of the Rockies by Roger Tory 
Peterson. Houghton Mifflin Company. $15.95; 384pp. 

Assuming the person you're buying for needs and/or could use a field 
guide, the trick is to decide which one is the best for him. "Hold it 
right there", I can hear some of you protesting. "The Peterson and Golden 
Guides have been around for years and you've left out the Audubon Society's 
'Master Guides'. "You're right, but let me explain. The "completely new" 
Peterson guide came out in 198'. and the"expanded,revised edition" of the 
Golden guide came out in 1983. And as for the Audubon Master Guides - they 
come in 3 volumes, weighing a total of slightly over 4 pounds and thus 
don't meet my field guide criterion of easy portability. 

The first question is; Are the Peterson and Golden guides really "new" 
or can you get by with the old ones (which, by the way, can now be purchased 
at quite a savings as they're no longer in vogue). The Peterson guide is 
most certainly "completely new" - the art is completely different (and 
greatly improved); the lay-out is altogether different (following the Golden 
guide, with the artwork on the right-hand page and the corresponding text 
on the left); range maps have been added for most species at the end; due 
to space constraints, the text on each species has, in many cases, been 
compacted. Although fairly complete, I miss the old text in that I feel it 
gave a more complete picture of the bird. (Nastalgio balderdash!" you say. 
Maybe so, but I think I learned a lot about bird Jlicrri. ur from that old 
text and I don't seem to get as much from the new one.) This is a bona 
fide revision - a completely different book. 

The new Golden guide, on the other hand, is really the old guide with 
a couple of new wrinkles; most of the art is exactly the same (the warbler 
section I believe is exactly the same, page for page). There is some new 
artwork; e.g, 2 pages of immature terns, a page of parrots, a page of 
"Alaskan Peeps" and a page of "Stragglers to Florida and Alaska" - but some 
of this new art is of questionable quality (the terns look like a last- 
flHnute rush job). The over-all quality of the art reproduction is haphazard 
- some of the pages being improvements over the old guide and some of the 
pages being of poorer quality. The layout is the same (and as the new 
Peterson and the National Geographic guides have used it, it must be the 
best). There has been a big improvement in the range maps; switching to a 
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Birder's Dllema (continued) 

V7hite background for the continent makes the range colours stick out and 
contrast much better; £ r ir .0 restricted £ 0 a geographical area 

(such as Florida and adjacent States, for example) the map shoxvs just 
that area and thus is more specific, whereas in the old book, the whole 
continent was still shown: for the western part of the continent, various 
large lakes are depicted to give a more specific frame of reference.(While 
this is an improvement, it’s not nearly as effective as marking in the 
provincial and state boundaries as the other two guides have.) In some 
cases the text has been revised and/or expanded to incorporate new infor¬ 
mation. However, the overall result is that this is basically the same 
as the old guide with a few cosmetic touches, possibly dictated by 
marketing practices aimed at providing competition for the Peterson guide 
(though the additions do make it a better book than the old one). 

How do the three guides stack up against each other? or Faced with 
choosing one of the three, which one should I buy? There are a number 
of factors toconsider; 

a ) Price and Availability ; The first consideration is price; the Golden 

guide, at $9,95, comes in $6.00 cheaper than the Peterson guide (at $15.95) 
and more than $9.00 cheaper than the National Geographic guide(at$16.95 
ziuerican funds). The first two are readily available at any book store 
but I've only seen the National Geographic guide at one retail outlet •* 
the Interpretive Center at Point Pelee. To obtain one, you have to order 
it from the National Geographic Society, Dept. 100, Washington, D.C., 

20036, sending a cheque for $16.95 (American), which includes postage and 
handling. (Flash! I was just informed by Bruce Duncan that the National 
Geographic guide can be purchased at Taquanyah Nature Center for $18,00 
Canadian.) 

k) Portability ; According to Michael Harwood(1984), the Peterson guide 
weights 1 lb, 2 oz. ; the Golden guide weighs 12 oz, ; the National Geo¬ 
graphic guide weighs 1 lb. 6 oz. The Peterson (at 18 cm.xll cm.x 2cm.) 
and the Golden (at 19 cm.x 12 cm. x 1.75 cm.) still fit (snugly) in a 
back jeans pocket. But the National Geographic guide (at 20.5 cm.x 13 
cm. x 2.5 cm.) is too large to carry comfortably in anything but a large 
anorak pocket and thus isn't quite as handy. 

c ) Durability ; The Peterson and National Geographic guide use a high 
quality glossy paper which can be expected to last a long time and stand 
up to repeated use. The Golden guide paper, while still of good quality, 
is not as good as the others and probably would not wear as well over 

a long period of time. Both the Peterson and National Geographic guides 
have a glued and sewn binding which, theoretically, should stand up well. 
However my Peterson guide has several cracks inside, along the binding 
and I would be losing pages if it wasn't sewn. The old Golden guide's 
binding had a poor track record and was renowned for losing pages. How¬ 
ever, the new guide has rectified this; beside being glued, the new 
edition is sewn as well. I have been able to find only the Peterson 
guide in a hard over at local bookstores (for $21.95). 

d) Coverage ; The Peterson guide only covers "North American east of the 100th 
meridian" (roughly, from Saskatchewan-Manitoba border) and north of Mexico. 
Thus, its scope is more restricted and therefore not useful for identi¬ 
fying stragglers from the west} also, it would be useless for a western 
bird trip. On the other hand, specializing as it does might permit more 
information on the given birds ccn L arewith a similar-sized volume with 

a more extensive scope. At the end are included several pages of 
"Accidentals": Accidental Seabirds, Accidental Shorebirds from Eurasia, 
Accidental passerines and ducks/geese from Eurasia, Accidentals from the 
Tropics, and Exotics (introduced birds and escapees). 
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The Golden guide covers "all of the 650 species that nest in North 
America north of Mexico (including Greenland), all the vagrants that 
occur with any regularity, and nearly all the accidentals from other 
continents that one might hope to find here in a lifetime of birding." 
Phew! That's a lot of birding for $9.95! Given this scope and the 
size of the book, your first thought might be that the amount of infor¬ 
mation on any one bird would be considerably less than for the Peterson 
guide. However, this does not appear to be the case. 

The National Geographic guide "includes all species known to breed in 
North America-defined... as the land extending northward from the north¬ 
ern border of Mexico, plus adjacent islands and seas within about a 
hundred miles of the coast." Also included are a wide range of "Acci¬ 
dentals" from Eurasia and/or Central America and introduced "exotic" 
species. 

e ) Nomenclature : One thing you will notice right away in using the three 
books is that none of them follows the formal order of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union Checklist . Each has its own variation on the theme. 
Thus if you get used to the Hawks being next to the Owls in the Pfeterson 
guide, you will find it somewhat frustrating to move to the Golden guide 
where the two groups are separated by Gallinaceous Birds, Herons, Shore- 
birds, Gulls, Alcids, Pigeons and Pipr*ta or to move to the National 
Geographic Guide where the two groups are separated only by Gallinaceous 
Birds, Pigacns. Parrots and Cuckoos. To find something quickly you have 
to memorize the order in each book. (The Golden guide follows the 
official "Checklist" most closely). 

The National Georgraphic guide is the only one to incorporate the new 
names devised by the A.O.U.; e.g. the Common Gallinule (of the Peterson 
& Golden guides) is now the Common Moorhen, This may occasion a revision 
of the other two. 

Fof the next sections, I have sought advice from various birders in 
the club and will incorporate some of their comments into the discussion. 

f) Art ; The artwork in the Peterson guide is consistently good throughout. 
Kevin McLaughlin felt the shapes, colours, and postures were excellent, 
"superior even to the National Geographic guide in many areas although 
maybe there isn't as much detail." Bruce Duncan points out that "Peter¬ 
son's pictures are not crowded and birds are shown larger (than in the 
Golden guide) as well as posing in the same way so that comparison is 
easy." Beside the excellent quality of the art, the drawings are accom¬ 
panied by arrows that "pinpoint the key field marks"-this has been 
referred to as the "Peterson System" and is an invaluable tool for 
quick field identification or for someone learning what to look for to 
discriminate among various species. 

There are some mistakes in the drawings; e.g. in any male Prairie 
Warbler I've seen in the spring, the two Med face marks meet back 
behind the eye. When I asked if he could think of any offhand, he 
quickly pointed out that the Lesser Golden Plover is shown as having 
a hind toe and shouldn't (I'm sure most of you noticed that one right 
away); and he lamented the fact that there is no painting of a Thayer's 
Gull. Also, he questioned whether the drawings showed sufficient detail 
for a more advanced birder. 

The artwork in the National Geographic guide was done by 16 artists. 

On the whole, the drawings are excellent, accurate with a great amount 
of detail, but, there are inconsistencies. Kevin feels the gulls, 
terns and jaegers are "great-the best plates in the book" and the shore- 
birds are "excellent"; however, the loons do not look good - "it appears 
as though they were rushed"- and the swallows are "dumpy looking." 

Bruce Duncan felt that on the whole "the pictures are clear and precise 
and show the greatest variety of plumages". 
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There are some mistakes. At Grimsby peak this spring, I can remember 
George Myers vehemently pointing out errors in the underwing of the 
Red-shouldered Hawk (P,207)-ask him to point it out to you this March. 
Kevin felt that the colour of the bills of the male Scarlet and Summer 
Tanagers were reversed. The consensus opinion, however, was that this 
guide had the artwork with the most complete detail. 

The art in the Golden guide is not as good as that in the other two 
(although its swallows do look like swallows). Of the three guides,this 
one has the most limited detail. As mentioned earlier, some of the"new" 
art appears "rushed" and is sloppily done. Harwood (1984) feels that 
"many of the carry-over plates from the original edition look faded, as 
if the film had lost some colour since 196G, and on one plate of ducks 
two figures are marred by obvious colour imperfections". Bruce points 
out that "often, birds are crowded on the page resulting in smaller 
pictures and fewer plumages shown". He made another observation: P.161 
of the original edition is a plate showing owls; at the top are 3 Screech 
Owls-sitting gray phase and red phase birds flanking a flying brown phase 
bird. The same plate is reproduced as P. 175 in the revised edition, 
only now sitting gray and red phase Eastern Screech Owls are flanking a 
flying Western Screech Owl - an interesting metamorphosis. Still, the 
artwork is of a good enough quality to make it quite serviceable in the 
field. 

g) Text : My early birding was nurtured by the text of the old Peterson 
guide; the text of the new guide is much less complete - due to having 
to reduce it to fit into the limited space dictated by the new Golden 
guide - style layout. However, there is plenty of information for field 
identification and to learn a bit about the bird's behaviour. The 
"Peterson System" made it easier to pick information out from the 
drawings; the organization of the text by subheadings has made it 
easier to pick information out from the text. Each write-up follows 

the same basic format; English name, Latin name, length measurement; 
short paragraph describing various plumages and any identifying habits- 
important points are italicized; a discussion of how to differentiate 
this bird from similar species follows; then, a description of the voice; 
a presentation of the bird's global range; a discussion of the bird's 
range in eastern North America (usually this is just the number of the 
range map); and, finally, a brief description of the bird's habitat. 

Thus the text is consistently organized and easy to use. 

The Golden guide has a similar amount of information but doesn't have 
the organization of the Peterson text and thus is clumsier to use. (As 
noted above, the text in the new guide has been expanded from that of 
the old to make available current information.) 

All the birders I talked to (Bob Curry, Bruce Duncan, George Myers, 

Kevin McLaughlin, Denys Gardiner) were unanimous in the opinion that 
the amount of detail in the National Geographic guide's text was far 
superior to the other two. While I agree with them (as if I'm going to 
put in print that these guys don't know what they're talking about), I 
do feel that the presentation of the text would benefit from an organi¬ 
zing system, similar to that employed in the Peterson guide. 

h) Range Maps ; Unfortunately, I can't attest to the accuracy of the range 
maps although the authors of the various guides claim to have taken 
considerable care in researching and producing them. However, there are 
mistakes: all three guides show the Bohemian Waxwing as occurring in 
Ontario only as vagrants in the winter: but Paul Smith told me that, 

this summer, they were fairly common and breeding along the Winisk River • 
in Northern Ontario. The writer of the introduction in the National 
Geographic guide cautions that "range information is based on actual 

sightings and therefore depends upon the number of knowledgeable and 

- ’ ' * 
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active birders in each area. There is much to learn about bird identi¬ 
fication in every part of North America". 

While I can't judge the accuracy of the maps, I can comment on their 
presentation. The Peterson's maps are the largest, 5.0 cm.x 5.6 cm. 

(twice as large as the other two) and usually deal with a smaller geo¬ 
graphical area. Thus, they can be more exact in delineating ranges. 

This is further Aided by marking in provincial and state boundaries. 

Also, they are large enough to allow brief bits of information to be 
printed on them and this can be very useful. (For example, Denys 
Gardiner pointed out that both the Golden guide and National Geographic 
guide depicts the Common and Red-throated loons as wintering on the 
Great Lakes; this has not been his experience as he has seen them 
usually only during migration. The Peterson maps show them as wintering on 
the east coast but note that the Common Loon "winters rarely on Great 
Lakes" and the Red-throated loon is "casual in winter on Great Lakes". 

This greatly clarifies their status here.) The colours chosen to show 
summer and winter ranges stand out well and lines showing the extent 
of summer and/or winter dispersal are drawn in where appropriate. The 
only drawback is that they're clustered at the back of the book and thus 
aren't as handy to use. (On the other hand, putting them at the end has 
permitted the larger size.) 

The Golden guide maps, given their scope, are good. The main problem 
is trying to get a representative map of North American into a 2.5 cm.x 

2.75 cm. space and then show on it a meaningful range. They've done 
a good job ■of it. As noted above, the range colour scheme was changed 
for the new edition and is similar to that of the Peterson guide. Pro¬ 
vincial and state boundaries would greatly aid range specificity. One 
excellent feature, unique to this book, is a series of dark lines 
demarcating spring migration arrival times - a useful guide to when and 
where to look for migrants. 

The National Geographic guide's maps are slightly smaller than the 
Golden guide's (at 2,5 cm.x 2.5 cm,). However, their depiction of 
North America is quite sharp - especially is the delineation of the 
state and, provincial boundaries, which greatly aids in defining range 
boundaries (as opposed to the Golden guide which provides only a few 
outstanding geographical cues - several large lakes). The major critic¬ 
ism with the Geographic maps is the colour scheme; both the yellow(used 
for breeding range) and green (used for year round range) are difficult 
to see and at times un into each other imperceptibly (e.g, you can find 
where the Common Loon is found year round only by very close scrutiny - 
the west coast, Great Lakes, Nova Scotia and southern Newfoundland). 

i) Song Descriptions : Both the Peterson and National Geographic guides give 
written descriptions of songs and I've found them very useful. The Golden 
guide does the same but is unique in also providing sonograms for many 
of the species. A sonogram is a visual printout of a bird song(resem~ 
bling a cardiogram). The book claims that "with a little practice you 
can visualize from Sonograms the approximate pitch of an unfamiliar bird 
song (in relation to a species you know); the quality (clear, harsh, 
buzzy, mechanical); the phrasing (separate notes, repetitions, trills 
continuous song, or phrases); the tempo (even, accelerating, or slowing); 
the length of individual notes and of the entire song; and changes in 
loudness". Maybe so, but I personally haven't found them to be partic¬ 
ularly useful. But maybe if I took the time to learn how to use them 
properly... also, Bruce Duncan reports that "once understood,(they're) 
very helpful." 

And now to get back to the main question; "Which one should I buy?" 

Well, that's easy; all of them. As Harwood (1983) says; "I'M a great 
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believer in large personal bird-book libraries... for all serious avoca- 
tional birders, because having ready access to a lot of good sources 
makes the birds more interesting and the birding more fun. Besides, 
there is no last word in any aspect of ornithology, no single book that 
answers all possible questions on a given topic." However, in answer to 
the question, "lA compiling my large personal birding library, which one 
should I buy first?" the consensus of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club's 
Birding Brain Trust runs like this; for a novice or intermediate birder, 
the Peterson guide is the best-the "Peterson System" is highly touted as 
the best learning tool; for the intermediate to advanced birder, the 
National Geographic guide is recommended because of the large amount of 
detail in both the drawings and text, 

(Bruce Duncan, in response to my request for his thoughts about the 3 
field guides, sent me quite an involved letter, some of which I would 
like to pass on to you verbatim as it underscores the above discussion 
of these guides; 

"Now to an area about which I know something - hawks. NAT.GEOG. has 
27 pages, Peterson 21 and Robbins 17. Surprisingly, Robbins, looking at 
all of the N. American hawks, uses fewer pages than Peterson who examines 
just the eastern species, 

"Peterson - Peterson's 'patternistic drawings' as he calls them, are 
coloured diagrams of birds in the same poses as near look-alikes. Thus, 
we can compare all the accipiters, all the 'regular' falcons, both 
eagles, etc. The buteos are numerous enough to require two pages. 

There are also diagrams of species overhead, as seen from hawk migration 
lookouts. The descriptions on the opposite page, albeit rather terse, 
cover the field marks pointed to by little arrows on the drawings. For 
a beginner, no system is better. 

"I find some shortcomings in this section of his book; 

1) The Sharpshin-Cooper's distinctions are correct except for the size 
comparison of female Sharpie and male Cooper's; they are not as close 

f as mentioned. The 'cap', larger head and wider white terminal band 
of the tail of the Cooper's are other good marks for this difficult 
pair of species. The Goshawk is good. (P. 153) 

2) The Redtail lacks white markings on the back and wing coverts (a 
helpful field mark on a perched bird). P. 155) 

3) The immature Redshoulder does not have a x^ider last dark band on the 
tail (a helpful clue to separate it from immature Broadwing). (P.157) 

4) The Golden Eagle is feathered to the toes on P.159 but the tarsal 
feathers do not show up and the legs appear bare. This is a helpful 
clue to separate Golden and Bald Eagles in confusing plumages when 
the birds are perched - not an easy task for a beginner. Some Golden 
Eagles do have light-coloured feathers on the legs but the more usual 
dark feathering would have shown up better. 

5) The Kestrel (P, 163) should show a band of light dots at the trailing 
edge of the wing. This is shown poorly on P. 171 but is avery helpful 
mark to separate Kestrels from other falcons as they fly by. 

6) The Merlin (P.163) should have whitish bands in the tail, a clear 
mark that neither of the other falcons shows. The Peregrine in flight 
is nice . 

7) The Redshoulder in flight (P.165) should show pale crescent 'windows' 
nearer the ends of the wings, a key characteristic for this species in 
both adults and immatures. 

"NAT.GEOG- 

Overall, the detail, size of subjects in the paintings, verbal des¬ 
criptions and variety of plumages are unsurpassed. I have only one 
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severe criticism-the heads of the accipters appear shrunken (P. 191), 
especially on the birds in flight which look quite bizarre because 
of this. (Kevin mentioned this as well.) 

"Robbins - 

Robbins uses the fewest pages - even fewer than Peterson who covers 
only two-thirds the species. Because of this, there are fewer 
pictures of immatures, both perched and flying, 

1) On P. 71, the Sharpshin adult does not have a 'cap' like the Cooper' 
In the text, mention of a Sharpie feeding on birds up to the size of 
pigeons (!) astonishes me. I think the Blue Jay is more than enough 
for even the dumbest immature female to handle. I say this not to be 
sexist but simply reflecting the fact that females are substantially 
larger than males and immatures have far less shrewd judgment than 
adults. 

2) No immature Harrier is shown although this is the plumage most 
often seen. (P. 71) 

3) The Redtail on P. 73 is deficient in white back and wing coverts. 

4) The Redshoulder 'wing windows' are mentioned but not shown. Since 
other buteos show 'windows', the shape and placement are important and 
should be diagrammed. (P. 75) 

5) The Merlin (P. 81) does not appear nearly so light underneath in 
life. It also lacks rustiness which is shown in my copy. 

"All of the above may seem like nit picking but I don't think so. 

The deficiencies I've noted are all helpful and quite important field 
marks that can mean a hawk is identified properly. For a beginner, 
raptors are a difficult group and require precision in the field 
guides. However, I'll also admit freely that I couldn't possibly put 
together a guide like any of these and admit to admiring all three in 
spite of my reservations. Without them, we would be still in the Dark 
Ages of bird identification. I refer to all of them still and V70uld 
recommend them in the order mentioned earlier. One last note - be sure 
to read the introduction to each guide and learn how to use it pro¬ 
perly.") 
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FIELD TRIP REPORT... 

November 3, 1984 : The hike at the headwaters of Sulphur Creek in the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Authority property off Paddy Green's Road 
was led by Dean Gugler, Despite the fact that it was a crisp day 
after the first killing frost of the season, the following flowers were 
seen still blooming: White sweet clover, Rough-fruited cinquefoil. 

Field Hawkweed or King Devil, Queen Anne's Lace, Chicory, Daisy Fleabane, 
Dandelion, White Clover, Shepherd's Purse, Hoary Alyssum, Viper's Bugloss, 
Common Mullein, Ox-eye Daisy, Yarrow, Cow Vetch, Herb Robert, and an 
unidentified mustard species. Evergreen, Spinulose,Christmas and Maiden¬ 
hair ferns were also seen. A large flock of Robins was feeding in a wild 
apple thicket. Cedar waxwi.ngs,a Downy Woodpecker,Blue Jay,Graclcles and a 
Wooly Bear caterpillar also put in an appearance. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to October 31, 1984 = 269 
* “ Indicates first record for the year 
F - Indicates first record for the migration 
L “ Indicates last record for the migration 

Underlined species or dates indicates that a written documentation is required. 

MAY 1984 


Ye I low-breasted Chat 

May 5* 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Philip Walker 

JUNE 1984 

Red-throated Loon 

June 9L 

2 

Lake at Rattray's Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Common Loon 

June 10L 

3 

Fruitland Ave.Burl 

McLaughlin 

White-winged Scoter 

June 16L 

1 

Van Wagners Beach 

McLaughlin 

Red-breasted Merganser 

June 9L 

1 

Bronte 

McLaughlin 

Ruddy Turnstone 

June 10L 

3 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Least Sandpiper 

June 30F 

4 

SmithviHe SewagePonds Me Laugh lin 

JULY 1984 

Red-throated Loon 

July 26 

l 

Sioux Lookout 

Mark Jennings 

Red-necked Grebe 

July 26 

2 

Sioux Lookout 

Jennings 

AUGUST 1984 

YeI low-throated Vireo 

Aug .28 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Bill Lamond 

Chestnut-sided Warbler 

Aug ,20F 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Robt. Finlayson 

SEPTEMBER 1984 

Red-throated Loon 

Sept .2 

1 

Lake at Appleby Line 

Denys Gardiner 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Sept, 10 

} 

Lake at Appleby Line 

Denys Gardiner 

Horned Grebe 

Sept.30F 

3 

Fifty Point Cons .Area 

Geo .Bryant, R .Curry 

Red-necked Grebe 

Sept ,2 

11 

Lake at Shoreacres 

Gardiner 


Sept .28 

17 

Lake at Shoreacres 

Gardiner 

Double-crested Cormorant 

' Sept.3 

21 

Lake at Oakes Rd. 

Curry 

Great Egret 

Sept .9 

22 

over Dundas Marsh 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Sept .29 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Mute Swan 

Sept .23 

3 

Beach Canal 

Curry, Verne Evans 

Snow Goose (blue) 

Sept .27 

1 

Dundas Hydro Pond 

Lamond 

Sept.l ;22 

1 

East End of Bay 

Me Laug h 1 i n; Lamond 

Green-winged Teal 

Sept. 12 

60 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner 

Blue-winged Teal 

Sept. 18 

25 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner 

American Wigeon 

Sept. 10 

13 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 


Sept.l 5 

20 

Van Wagners Beach 

McLaughlin 



Redhead 

Sept.9 

7 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Ring-nee Iced Duck 

Sept.l6F 

1:1 

Hydro Pond:East end Bay Curry/ McLaughlin 

Greater Scaup 

Sept,30 

50 

East End of Bay 

Gardi ner 

Lesser Scaup 

Sept.30 

10 

East End of Bay 

Gardi ner 

Surf Scoter 

Sept.2F 

1 

Lake at Appleby Line 

Gardi ner 

White-winged Scoter 

Sept.3F 

10 

Lake at Oakes Rd. 

Curry 

Red-breasted Merganser 

Sept ,2F 

6 

Lake at Shoreacres 

Gardiner 

Ruddy Duck 

Sept.30F 

3 

East End of Bay 

McLaughlin, John 
Olmsted, Ron Ridout 

Osprey 

Sept. 16 

3 

Bronte i ' 

Jennings, Ian Richards 

Northern Harrier 

Sept. 16 

3 

Woodland Cemetery 

Dave Copeland, 
Gardiner 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Sept. 16 

50 

Ancaster 

ChaunceyAS. Wood 

Sept. 16 

102 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jenni ngs, Ric hards 

Cooper's Hawk 

Sept.SF 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Madeline Austin, Lomond 


Sept. 16 

1 

Ml 1 Igrove 

G urr y, Me La ug h 1 i n 


Sept. 16 

1 

Shell Park/Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Northern Goshawk 

Sept.28F 

1 

Rock Chapel 

Lamond 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Sept. 14 

500 

Clappison's Cut 

Lamond 


Sept. 16 

447 

Ancaster 

C .& S. Wood 


Sept.16 

300 

Shell Park,Bronte 

Jennings,Ric hards 

Merlin * 

Sept. 14^2 

1;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond , Mic hae IC lark 


Sept .25 

1 

Taquanyah Cons .Area 

Bruce Duncan 

Peregrine Falcon 

Sept. 16* 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Copeland, Gardiner 

} 

Sept .23 

1 

Taquanyah Cons .Area 

Duncan 

Sot a 

Sept .23 

1 

Valley Inn 

McLaughlin 

American Coot 

Sept .23;30 

4;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry 

Sept .2 

3 

East End of Bay 

McLaughlin 

Sandhill Crane 

Sept.27* (ad) 1 

Dundas Hydro Pond 

Finlayson 

Black-bellied Plover, 

Sept .29 

16 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Lesser Golden Plover 

Sept.3 

12 

Power line Rd. 

Woods 


Sept. 16 

200 

Orkney Rd. 

Woods 


Sept.30 

2 

Van Wagners Marsh 

Gardiner 


Sept. 30 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Gordon Bellerby 

Lesser Yellow legs 

Sept .22 

55 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Hudson!an Godwlt 

Sept.3* 

1 

Lake at Oakes Rd. 

Curry 


Sept. 16 

12 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 


1 Sept .29 

6 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Sept.3 

9 

Van Wagners Beach 

McLaughlin 

Red Knot 

Sept.l* 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 


Sept.8 

4;2 

Dundas Marsh;Bean Can, 

. McLaughlin 


Sept .22 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Sander ling 

Sept .2 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardi ner 


Sept .8 

45 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Sernipalmated Sandpiper 

Sept. 12 

35 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner 

Least Sandpiper 

Sept .2 

4 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardi ner 

Whi te-rumped Sandpi per 

Sept.l ;S 

2;3 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 



White-rumped Sandpiper 
Baird's Sandpiper 

Sept .22 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Sept. 1 

1;l 

Toll Gates;Dundas Marsh McLaughlin;Clark 


Sept .22;30 1 ;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark;McLaughlin 

Dunlin 

Sept.7F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

J .Gal loway, Lamond 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Sept.9;10 

25;15 Dundas Marsh 

Curry/McLaughlin ; 
Lamond 


Sept .26 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Bob Copeland 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper 

Sept .2* 

3 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner 


Sept .2 

T;1 

Orkney Rd;Mines Rd. 

Woods ;Mc La ugh lin 


Sept. 16 

1 

Power line Rd. 

Woods 


Sept .21L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Austin, Lamond 

Short-billed Dowitcher 

Sept .2 

15 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner 


Sept.8 

7 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Sept .23 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry, Evans 


Sept .29 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Long-billed Dowitcher 

Sept. 16* 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 


Sept .23 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry, Evans 


Sept.30 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

C urr y, Bryant,Mc Laughlin 

Wilson's Phalarope 

Sept.8;l4 

U 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark ; Lamond 


Sept .9 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

Red-necked Phalarope 

Sept .8*,9 

2 

East End of Bay 

McLaughlin 


Sept .22 

1 

East End of Bay 

Lamond 

Red Phalarope 

Sept .23* 

1 

East End of Bay 

McLaughlin et al 

T'omarlne Jaeger 

Sept ,30* 

1 

Van Wagners Beach 

Ridout 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Sept.3 

3 

Lake at Oakes Rd. 

Curry 

- 

Sept .22 

2 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Black-legged KIttiwake 

Sept ,2* (juv) 1 

Van Wagners Beach 

McLaughlin 

Caspian Tern 

Sept.l 

80 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Me Laughlin 


Sept.22 -27 4;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark ; Lamond 


Sept.SOL 

2 

East End of Bay 

Gardiner, Me Laughlin 

Common Tern 

Sept .3 

12 

Lake at Oakes Rd, 

Curry 

Forster's Tern 

Sept.9L 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry, Me Laughlin 

Eastern Screech Owl 

Sept .27 

1 

Cayuga 

Duncan 

Common Nfghthawk 

Sept.16 

100 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Whip-poor-will 

Sept.SOL 

1 

Toll Gates 

Bryant 

Chimney Swift 

Sept.16 

30;10 Woodland Cem;Bronte 

Gardiner ; Jennln gs, 
Richards 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

Sept.l6L 

10 

Woodland Cemetery 

Gardiner 

Red-headed Woodpecker 

Sept .27 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Lamond 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

Sept.lOF 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 

Sept.4L 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Eastern Wood Pewee 

Sept .2] L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Austin 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

Sept.l6L 

1 

Bronte 

Jennl ngs,Ric hards 

Least Flycatcher 

Sept.30L 

1 

Fifty Point C .A. 

Curry 

Great-crested Flycatcher 

Sept .23 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry, Evans 

Eastern Kingbird 

Sept.l6L 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Gardiner 

Purple Martin 

Sept. 12 

250 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardi ner 


Sept.24L 

5 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Tree Swallow 

Sept .26 

50 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Bank Swallow 

Sept.l6L 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry, McLaughlin 
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Cliff Swallow 

Sept. 161 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry, Me La ugh I in 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Sept.l2F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Winter Wren 

Sept.l6F 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings,Richards 

Marsh Wren 

Sept.l (imm) 2 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Sept.27F 

15 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Sept.l 5F 

2 

Rock Chapel 

Galloway, Lamond 

Blue-gray Gnatcafcher 

Sept .30 

200 

Fifty Point C .A. 

Me Laughlin 

Sept.l 

5 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

V eer)r 

Sept .171 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Sept,17L 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Gray-cheeked Thrush 

Sept.22F 

1 

92 Hostein Dr.Ancaster 

Curry 

Swainson's Thrush 

Sept.2F 

4 

S horeacres 

Gardiner 

Hermit Thrush 

5ept,22F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Wood Thrush 

Sept .2 L 

1 

S horeacres 

Gardiner 

Water Pipit 

Sept.l6F 

2;3 

Dundas Marsh/FoII Gates Curry, McLaughlin 

Lamond 

Solitary Vireo 

Sept.l7F 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Warbling Vireo 

Sept .21 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Austin 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Sept.26;3Q 

1 

Dundas Marsh/Toll Gates 

; Lamond;Curry 

Blue-winged Warbler 

Sept.5L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Austin 

Golden-winged Warbler 

Sept.4L 

1 

Carrol's Point 

Austin 

Orange-crowned Warbler 

Sept.SF 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 

Northern Parula 

Sept .17 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 


Sept .27 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Yellow Warbler 

Sept .6 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Lamond 

Magnolia Warbler 

Sept.9L 

1 

Shell Park,Bronte 

Jenni ngs, Ric hards 

Sept. 16 

22 

Bronte 

Jennings,Richards 

Cape May Warbler 

Sept.l6L 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Blacic-fhroated Blue Warbler 

Sept.4F 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Pine Warbler 

Sept.30 

3 

Fifty Point C .A. 

McLaughlin 

Sept.l 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Prairie Warbler 

Sept .2 

1 

University Landing 

McLaughlin 


Sept.9L 

1 

Dundas Marsh willows 

Finlayson 

Palm Warbler 

Sept.SF 

1 

Berry C .A. 

Austin 

Bay-breasted Warbler 

Sept ,29 

1 

Van Wagners Beach 

Me Laughlin 

Blackpoll Warbler 

Sept .201. 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Austin 

Black & White Warbler 

Sept .27 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 


Sept .29 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Northern Waterthrush 

Sept ,23 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 


Sept .271 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Connecticut Warbler 

Sept,161 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Mourning Warbler 

Sept .26 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Wilson's Warbler 

Sept .291 

1;1 

Van Wagners ^Dundas Mar. Me La ug h 1 ? n ;,C fork 

Canada Warbler 

Sept .231 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Scarlet Tanager 

Sept .271 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

Sept .301 

1 

Toll Gates 

Curry 

Indigo Bunting 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Sept. 12 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Sept.4F 

3 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Swamp Sparrow 

Sept,16F 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 
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White-throated Sparrow 

Sept.l2F 

1 

Mendrie Valley 

Austin 

- 

Sept. 30 

500 

Fifty Point G .A. 

Curry, McLaughlin 

White-crowned Sparrow 

Sept.30F 

2;2 

S horeacres;Bronte 

Gardiner; Jennings 

Bobolink 

Sept.l6;30l 2;1 Dundas Marsh 

Curry, McLaughlin; 
Curry 

C lark 

Rusty Blackbird 

l 

Sept.22F 

7 

Dundas Marsh 

Northern Oriole 

Sept„8L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

OCTOBER 1984 

Red-throated Loon 

Oct .20 

1 

Burlington Beach 

Jennings, Richards 

Common Loon 

Oct.25 

1 

Van Wagners Beach 

lamond 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Oct.18 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Horned Grebe 

Oct.7 

5 

Lake at Appleby Line 

Gardiner 

Red-necked Grebe 

Oct.5 

12 

! Lake at Shoreacres 

Gardiner 

American Bittern 

Oct.131 

1 

Cainsville Sewage Ponds Galloway, lamond 

Great Egret 

Oct. 171 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

C.Bishop, Lamond 

Cattle Egret 

Oct.22* 

2 

Empire Corners 

Duncan 

- 1 

Oct.24 

2 

Windermere Basin 

Ga 1 low ay, Lamond 

Green-backed Heron 

Oct.28l 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond , Me Laug h I i n 

Tundra Swan 

Oct.31 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Mute Swan 

Oct .25 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Snow Goose (blue) 

Oct.7 

1 

Van Wagners Marsh 

Lamond 

Wood Duck 

Oct.7 

19 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardiner 

Northern Pintail 

Oct.28 

50 

Windermere Basin 

Gardi ner, Wm .Smith 
Walker 

Blue-winged Teal 

Oct. 28 

2 

Windermere Basin 

Gardiner,Smith, 

Walker 

Northern Shoveller 

Oct .20 

30 

Windermere Basin 

II II II 

Gadwall 

Oct.24 

85 

Dundas Marsh 

Bishop , Lamond 

Canvasback 

Oct.23F 

5 

Windermere Basin 

Lamond 

Redhead 

Oct,6 

13 

Winona Lagoons 

Curry 

Ring-necked Duck 

Oct.4 

8 

Carrol's Point 

Lamond 

Oldsquaw 

Oct .21 

35 

VanWagner's Beach 

Jennings, Lamond, 
Richards 

Black Scoter 

Oct,5* 

1 

Lake at Appleby Line 

Gardiner 

- 

Oct.7 

6 

Spencer Smith Park 

Gardiner 

White-winged Scoter 

Oct .6 

5 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Gal loway, Lamond, 
McLaughlin 

Common Goldeneye 

Oct .31F 

5 

Windermere Basin 

Larnond 

Bufflehead 

Oct,6F 

2 

Windermere Basin 

Lamond, Me La ug h 1 i n 


Oct.31 

34;90 Dundas Marsh;Wind,Das. 

Lamond 

Hooded Merganser 

Oct.26 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Ruddy Duck 

Oct.l 

35 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 


Oct .25 

74 

Windermere Basin 

Curry 

Osprey 

Oct.28l 

1 

Valley Inn 

Gardiner, M.Obs. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Oct. 13 

1 

Bronte 

Gardi ner 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Oct.25;28 

1;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond;Gardiner 

Golden Eagle 

Oct 23 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Rosemary Gaymer 
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Merline 

Oct.5*6;7 

1;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry* Gardiner 

Peregrine Falcon 

Oct ,6 (ad) 

1 

Windermere Basin 

John Keenleyside 


Oct,6(imm 

) 1 

Toll Gates 

Curry* Evans 


Qct.lO;22 

1;1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lomond 


Oct .20 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Lamond* Me La ug h 1 i n 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

Oct. 14 

2 

Toll Gates 

Gardiner 


Oct.18 

1 

Berry Cons .Area 

Lamond 

RufFed Grouse 

Oct.25 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Yellow Rail 

Oct.4* 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Robt, Wesfmore 

Virginia Rail 

Oct.7 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jim Heslop* Jones* 
McLaughlin 

Oct. 16 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Sora 

Oct.6L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardi ner 

Common Moorhen 

Oct.81 

1;1 

Dundas Marsh;Van Wag 

. Gar di ner;Mc La ug h 1 i n 

American Coot 

Oct.24 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Black-bellied Plover 

Oct.24 

17 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Lesser Golden Plover 

Oct.14 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Gardi ner 

Semipalmated Plover 

Oct.131 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Killdeer 

Oct .20 

282 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

American Avocet 

Oct .23* 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Lamond 

Greater Ye flow legs 

Oct.27 

14 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Lesser Ye I low legs 

Oct.27 

6 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Solitary Sandpiper - 

Oct.11L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Spotted Sandpi per 

Oct.26L 

1 

Van Wagners Marsh 

Lamond 

Hudsonian Godwit 

Oct.6;13 

4;2 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardiner^Clark 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Oct.20L 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Lamond * Me Laug h 1 i n 

Red Knot 

Oct.13 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Oct .241 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Gardiner,McLaugh!in 

Sanderling 

Oct .281 

5 

Windermere Basin 

Gardi ner* Smith, 
Walker 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 

Oct.28L 

1 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin 

Least Sandpiper 

Oct.22L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

White-rumped Sandpiper 

Oct.15 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

White-rumped Sandpiper 

Oct .28 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Gardiner * Smith 
Walker 

Baird's Sandpiper 

Oct.20 

1 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin 


Oct .221 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Oct.24 

15 

Windermere Basin 

Gardiner 

Dunlin 

Oct.27 

710 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Oct ,20 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Oct .26 L 

1 

Winderemere Basin 

Lamond 

Short-billed Dowitcher 

Oct.l3;15L2;l 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark;Lamond 

Long-billed Dowitcher 

Oct.6 (fuv] 

> 5 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardi ner* Me Laugh 1 i n 


Oct.28L 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardiner*Smith, 

Walker 

Wilson's Phalarope 

Oct.22-31 L 1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Oct 6;C 

42 

Van Wagners;G lover Rd„ 

, McLaughlin 

Bonaparte's Gull 

Oct.9 

15 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Lesser Black-backed Gull 

Oct .2 (ad) 

1 

Aldershot Dump 

Curry 



Common Tern 

Oct.20L 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Jennings, Richards 

Eastern Screech Owl 

Oct.9 

1 

York 

Duncan 

Common Nighthawk 

Oct .21 

4 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

Oct. 14 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Oct.30 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

lamond 

Eastern Phoebe 

Oct J6 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Larnond 

- 

Oct.20 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings, Richards 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow Oct.lSL 1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings, Richards 

Barn Swallow 

Oct.31L 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Bishop, Lamond 

blouse Wren 

Oct. 271 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Winter Wren 

Oct.14 

13 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Marsh Wren 

Oct .3 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardiner, J.Dowali 


Oct .201 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

C lark 

Eastern Bluebird 

Oct .22 

6 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 


Oct.23 

0 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Gray-cheeked Thrush 

Oct.llL 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 

Swainson's Thrush 

Oct .20 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Hermit Thrush 

Oct. 14 

14 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Gray Catbird 

Oct .30 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Northern Mockingbird 

Oct .23 

1 

Reck Chapel 

Lamond 

Brown Thrasher 

Oct ,7 

6 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 


Oct.13 

1 

S horeacres 

Gardiner 

Water Pipit 

Oct. 13 

12 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 


Oct.2l 

100 

Oakville Gardiner,Smith. Walker 

Cedar Waxwing 

Oct.25 

500 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Solitary Vireo 

Oct.23L 

1 

Rock Chapel 

Lamond 

Yellow-throated Vireo 

Oct.l L 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Oct.l4L 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Red-eyed Vireo 

Oct.91 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Tennessee Warbler 

Ocf .181 

1 

Berry Cons .Area 

Lamond 

Orange-crowned Warbler 

Oct.16 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Nashville Warbler 

Oct.16 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

NorthernParula 

Oct.181 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 

Chestnut-sided Warbler 

Oct.4L 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Magnolia Warbler 

Oct.4 

1 

Hena'rie Valley 

Lamond 

Black-throated Blue Warbler Oct.l2L 

7 

MwyO above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Yeilow-rumped Warbler 

Oct.l3;27 300;200 Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Bl-throated Green Warbler 

Oct.12 

9 

Mwy.3 above Dundas 

Reids 


Oct.131 

1 

Shoreacres 

Gardiner 

Blackburnian Warbler 

Oct.l L 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Palm Warbler 

Oct.25L 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 

Bay-breasted Warbler 

Oct.2L 

1 

Rock Chapel 

Lamond 

Black & White Warbler 

Oct.23;24L 

J;1 

Rock Chapel;Dundas Mar 

■» Lamond 

American Redstart 

Oct. 91 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Ovenbird 

Oct.lOL 

l 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Mourning Warbler 

Oct.2L 

1 

Westdale Ravine ■ 

Finlayson 

Common Yellowthroat 

Oct.18 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 


Oct.25L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 
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Rufous-sided Tov/hee 

Oct, 14 

2 

Bronte 

American Tree Sparrow 

Oct.3 F 

1 

Dundos Dump 

Chipping Sparrow 

Oct.29 

1 

Memorial Gardens 

Field Sparrow 

Oct. 14 

8 

Fifty Point C.A, 

Vesper Sparrow 

Oct.2 

4 

Rock Chapel 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow 

Oct,7* 

5 

Dundas Marsh 


Oct.14 

4 

Dundas Marsh 


Oct,28L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Fox Sparrow 

Oct.TF 

1 

Sheridan Nurseries 


Oct.29 

5 

Bronte Harbour 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Oct .241 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

White-throated Sparrow 

Oct.13 

100 

Bronte 

White-crowned Sparrow 

Oct.13 

20 Bronte 

Dark-eyed Junco 

Oct.IF 

4 

Rock Chapel 

Lapland Longspur 

Oct,7F 

1 

Sheridan Nurseries 


Oct .20 

1 

Toll Gates 

Eastern Meadowlark 

Oct.24 

1 

Bronte 

Mouse Finch 

Oct ,13 

1 

AHangrove Dr.Burl. 


Oct.23 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Please send your bird records for November by the 10th of December to 

”''308-5340 lakeshore Rd.Bur 

lington, Qnt 

. L7L 4Z2 or phone 632-2210. 


«« »» 1 l^J'7 

Finiayson 

Lomond 

McLaughlin 

Lamond 

Gardiner, Me Laughlin 

et al 

Lamond 

Curry et a I 

Walker 

Jennings 

Lamond 

Gardiner 

Gardiner 

Lamond 

Walker 

Jen ni ngs , Ric hards 
Jennings 
Gardiner 
Gardiner et a I 


HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Volunteers are needed for our annual bird count covering the Hamilton 
area; on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1984. A participation fee of 
$2.00 is used to help defray the cost of publishing Christmas Bird Counts 
across the continent in American Birds . For territories contact : Marie 
Jennings at 632-2210, 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

iCHE WOOD DUCK is the official publication 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is 
produced by volunteer members of the club. 
THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times 
yearly from September to May inclusive 
and it is mailed free to members. 
Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be nddraased to the 
Editor. Margaret MacKenzie, Box 694, > 

Caledonia, Ontario, NOA 1A0. Deadline 
for receipt of material is the first o f 
the month preceeding publicati o n 'date. 
Articles may be reprinted without 
permission but credit lines would be 
appreciated. Send Noteworthy Bird Records 
to Mark Jennings, 906 - 5348 Lakeshore 

Road East, Burlington, Ont. L7L 4Z2 . 


